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of clothmaking, shoemaking, and tailoring, where signs of a
nascent capitalism had appeared. Entry to the rich mercantile
crafts was confined to men of substance. The hiring of labour,
in thirty named occupations, was to be for a year at a time
with three months3 notice on either side. A labourer, leaving
his parish to seek for work, must carry with him a certificate
from his last employer. The working day was fixed between
5 a.m. and 6 or 7 p.m. in summer, and from dawn to dusk in
winter with an interval not exceeding 2-3- hours for meals. Jus-
tices of the peace were given authority to fix maximum wage
rates for labourers in their district. This last provision was
supplemented by a later Act of 1603 which permitted minimum
rates to be fixed in the textile trades where the oppressive power
of capital was beginning to make itself felt.

The Statute of Apprentices is really a labour code to which
there is no exact parallel in the measures designed by Colbert.
But in other respects, English legislation faithfully reflected his
principles, so much so that the term 'Parliamentary Colbertism'
has been applied to the economic policy pursued by the English
Parliament after the Revolution.1 To encourage new industries
or the invention of new processes, patents of monopoly were
granted. In the early stages, the monopoly system, which origi-
nated in the reign of Elizabeth, was frequently diverted from
its proper purpose. Monopolies were granted to men who
had no claim to be inventors1 or industrial pioneers, to public
servants of the Crown, or to favourites of the Court. But these
abuses were partly corrected by the Statute of Monopolies in
1624 and finally removed when Parliament assumed in 1642
the right to cancel obnoxious monopoly grants. Another method
of introducing new industries was by attracting alien workmen
to England and giving them protection against the jealousy of
the native artisans. In this way, as already mentioned, Hugue-
not weavers at the close of the seventeenth century established
the silk industry in Spitalfields. On the other hand; the emi-
gration of skilled workmen was forbidden by an Act of 1718,
and two statutes of 1696 and 1774 forbade the export of

1 By Cunningham, English Industry and Commerce, vol. ii, p, 403.